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culties that may arise. In this way we read from 
200 to 300 lines an evening, and in all about twelve 
books in a college year. The students evidently en- 
joy the reading, for they are remarkably regular in 
attendance, while it enables me to get thoroughly 
acquainted with them. I see no reason why Vergil 
should not be read in the same way. It is certainly 
well worth doing. 

Bbrkely, California JaMES T. ALLEN. 



GEORGE BANCROFT'S TRAINING 

With reference to the theses published in The 
Classical Weekly 2. 311, a few explanatory words 
may not be out of place. 

The first and third (Greek myths must not be ex- 
plained from Oriental sources; Philosophy and lit- 
erature are a native Greek product) take us back 
into the exceedingly important methodological strife 
between Creuzer of Heidelberg on the one 
side, and Lobeck of Koenigsberg oh the other. 
Creuzer, and with him a large and influential school, 
had indulged in the wildest mysticism, according to 
which all Greek civilization was the product of Ori- 
ental superior wisdom, and Greek doctrine contained 
the deepest philosophy. Yea, they did not hesitate 
to connect with these mysteries Freemasonry and 
the Rosicrucians, an illusion even now met with 
among otherwise sane people. It was eight years 
after Bancroft's 'promotion' that Lobeck's Agla- 
ophamus, so delightful both in content and 
the elegant and witty Latin style, appeared and 
cleared the sultry mystic air of religious science 
like a bolt from the sky. That so early Bancroft 
could side with the Lobeckian views shows his in- 
nate sanity and soberness. 

The fifth thesis is an echo of the famous strife 
stirred up by Niebuhr's Roman History. To-day, 
when the insight into prehistoric development is 
common property, such as it is, even of High School 
students, we can hardly understand that to take the 
revolutionary standpoint required great courage in 
the budding scholar. E. R. 

SUMMARY 

III. Humanistic, and Particularly Classical Studies 
as a Preparation for the Law, by Dean H. B. 
Hutchins, Department of Law, University of 
Michigan. (See School Review xv. 423-429 for 
June, 1907). 
The law differs from the other professions in that 
no particular subject is essential as a basis for its 
study, but it does demand preliminary training of 
the widest possible range and of the most rigorous 
kind. The ordinary layman does not realize the 
extent and variety of learning, aside from the strict- 
ly professional, which the lawyer requires. It is 
frequently necessary in dealing with the testimony 
of experts in various lines of work to have a work- 



ing knowledge of the subject with which they are 
dealing. It is of the highest importance, therefore, 
that when the lawyer has not the special knowledge 
required for a particular emergency, he should have 
"what is quite as useful — the ability to acquire at 
short notice and under pressure the necessary spe- 
cial information". 

. . . preparatory training, if of the proper sort, 
will furnish what, in a large way, is vastly more 
important than special knowledge, namely, the abil- 
ity to assimilate and put to practical use, as the oc- 
casion demands, the results of the work of other 
men . . . preparation for the law should be 
made by the study of such subjects as will train 
a man to acquire easily and rapidly, and to think 
logically and independently. And in my judgment, 
the subjects the study of which tends to the develop- 
ment of these qualities are those which require of 
the student strenuous, painstaking, and persistent 
effort for their mastery. If I could regulate the 
preparation of law students, I would eliminate from 
the course all predigested and specially prepared 
foods, and I would give the young man 
something that would demand earnest effort 
on his part to assimilate. While I believe 
in and advocate a thorough college course 
as as a preparation for the study of law, and 
while I hope that the time is not far distant when 
such a course or its equivalent may be made a 
pre-requisite for legal study, I am frank to say that 
the young man who has a thorough, old-fashioned 
classical and mathematical preparation for college 
is, in my judgment, much better fitted for the study 
of law than is the man who during four years in 
college has dissipated his energy and weakened his 
power to think clearly and logically by desultory 
and pointless work in "snap" courses that require 
little or no effort on his part. But I wish it un- 
derstood that in making this statement, I do not in- 
tend a criticism of the elective system as such, for 
I believe in it, but I believe also that it should al- 
ways be so supervised and regulated that disciplin- 
ary subjects predominate during at least the first 
half of the course. Under such a plan the student 
comes to the specialized work of the last two years 
with a quickened and strengthened mind and an 
informed judgment. 

One of the difficult tasks of the law teacher is to 
get from the student a clear, concise, and definite 
statement of the facts of the case that is to form 
the basis of discussion, and in this part of the work 
the noticeable superiority of the classically trained 
student is apparent. 

The case that we seek to establish would not be 
complete without the suggestion that the culture 
value of humanistic study should not be overlooked 
in the consideration of what should be the training 
of the prospective lawyer. We are too apt to for- 
get, in these intensely practical times, that the pro- 
fessional man should be first of all the well-educated 
gentleman. .... I would not for a moment 
claim that a man cannot be well educated without 
a knowledge of the ancient Classics, for such is not 
the fact, but that humanistic study stimulates the 
mind to seek what is best in literature and art, and 
furnishes a source of culture and entertainment that 
broadens the man, and enables him to have an ap- 
preciative sense of the value of things outside of 
the narrow limits of his specialty, cannot admit of 
doubt. T. E. W. 



